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TYPES OF AMERICAN LABOR UNIONS.— THE 
MUSICIANS OF ST. LOUIS AND NEW YORK. 

It has been a long struggle of the musicians to get 
themselves looked upon as workers instead of players. 
Even yet they are not taken as seriously as they wish, 
though they have practised trade-union methods these 
ten to twenty years. The contest was first internal; for 
they could but painfully give up the idea that they were 
artists, and neither players nor workers. Even conceding 
that, though artists, they worked hard for their living, the 
old-fashioned ones contended that they were at least a 
profession, and not a craft. This internal revolution is 
the first stage in their history. The second is their growth 
as a trade union into a more complete control of their 
business throughout the United States and Canada than 
that enjoyed by any other large union in the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The former National League of Musicians represented 
the artistic and professional element. It was organized 
in 1886 by delegates from musical societies in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee. Ten 
years thereafter it included 101 "locals." Some of these 
had been in existence several years, the one in New York 
dating from 1863. The National League had no effective 
control over the locals, and prescribed no rules binding 
upon them. Consequently they differed widely in their 
policies and tactics. The older ones were incorporated 
under State charters, and held property. Each of them, 
like the trade unions which they shunned, set up a scale 
of minimum prices. Likewise they prohibited their mem- 
bers from playing with non-members. But their State 
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charters made it precarious for them to expel a member 
who cut the prices or played with outsiders. They were, 
in fact, in a position similar to that of an association of 
physicians which adopts a schedule of recommended 
prices to be charged by its members. They lacked, how- 
ever, that protection, through limitation of numbers, which 
comes to physicians and lawyers in the legal certificate of 
competency based on an apprenticeship of study and an 
examination. 

The younger locals, especially those in the West, were 
less influenced by the professional element whose centre 
was in New York. They were organized after the example 
of the Knights of Labor or the trade unions of the American 
Federation of Labor. Although the National League had 
been invited year after year by the Knights and by the 
Federation to become affiliated, yet it always declined. 
Had the vote been taken by locals, the invitation would 
have been accepted; but, by a peculiar system of proxies 
assigned through a committee after the convention as- 
sembled, the vote of these smaller locals, who could not 
afford to send delegates, was cast by the older locals, and 
thus New York and Philadelphia were able to control the 
conventions. Meanwhile the American Federation of 
Labor had chartered musicians' unions in several localities, 
with the object of forming them eventually into a national 
body. To prevent this dual organization local officers of 
the National League at St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago, and 
Indianapolis joined with the Federation of Labor in 1896 
in calling a convention. The invitation was extended to 
locals of the League, as well as those organized by the Fed- 
eration. The convention met at Indianapolis, the head- 
quarters at that time of the American Federation of Labor, 
and included delegates from 18 locals of the League and 
9 other locals chartered by the Federation. The fact 
that these 9 locals contained members suspended from the 
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League nearly disrupted the convention, since to admit 
such was inconsistent with the object of preventing a 
dual organization. But this difficulty was bridged by a 
formal reply from the Executive Council of the Federation 
that national bodies once affiliated are guaranteed auton- 
omy in regulating their membership, so that the proposed 
association would become the sole judge of the qualifica- 
tions of union musicians throughout the country. With 
this assurance the American Federation of Musicians was 
organized, with a charter of affiliation from the American 
Federation of Labor. It elected as its president Owen 
Miller, of the St. Louis local, a former president of the 
National League and still in good standing. 

The officers of the League would not be conciliated. 
At once they expelled every local that joined the new as- 
sociation. But their efforts were futile. Within five 
months 48 of their 101 locals went over, and in 1902 only 
3 locals were left in the old organization. A decision 
handed down from a Missouri court reinstated the expelled 
locals and compelled a division of the funds. This was the 
final blow. The League held its last convention in 1902. 
"It started at the top, ignoring the rank and file, and 
finally came out at the bottom." The New York local, 
the Musicians' Mutual Protective Union, with 4,000 
members, held out for a year longer, but was compelled to 
yield and become "No. 310." At the present time the 
new organization has 424 locals and 45,000 members. It 
has brought in practically all instrumental musicians in 
the United States and Canada who play for a living, either 
as leaders or as members of orchestras and bands, including 
all travelling musicians, and excepting only those who are 
soloists or organists and those members of local companies 
who play only their own series of concerts. How this has 
come about will appear from the history of the St. Louis 
local, which led the movement of organization on trade- 
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union lines and furnished both the model constitution and 
by-laws which others have copied and the national officer 
who has guided the Federation. 

A musicians' union is similar to a stock exchange or a 
produce exchange, and its headquarters are a "pit" where 
buyers and sellers of instrumental music meet to make 
engagements. The buyers are "leaders" of orchestras, 
bands, or concerts: the sellers are the musicians. The 
buyers are also contractors or agents, who represent, for 
the time being, the owners or managers of theatres, concert 
halls, summer gardens, restaurants, parades, pageants, 
and so on. But, like the broker on the exchange, they 
must be members of the union if they are to have the 
privileges of the floor. Like the broker, too, they are pro- 
hibited from buying musical talent of those who are not 
members. Thus the musicians' union, like the stock ex- 
change, is "closed" on both sides, — members only can buy 
and sell, hence members only can be employers and em- 
ployed. Every member is entitled to become a "leader," 
if he can find a client; (that is, if he can find a proprietor 
or manager who will make a contract authorizing him to 
furnish musicians). Consequently, like the brokers, a 
member may be to-day a buyer that is, an employer of his 
fellow-members, making a contract for their services, and 
to-morrow he may be a seller, that is, a wage-earner, 
contracting for his services with a fellow-member. Thus 
the lines are not always closely drawn. Only a few of the 
members are known solely as leaders. They are the fort- 
unates who have contracts with theatres and the like, 
or who make up orchestras designated and advertised 
under their own name as "director." In the St. Louis 
union of 600 members, only about 100 are employed steadily 
by these directors in theatres. The others are employed 
now by one leader, now by another, on short engagements 
and for special occasions. Yet those who are predomi- 
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nantly leaders are clearly set off from the others. They are 
a small minority, and the policy of the union is determined 
by the majority, whose interests are those of wage- earners. 
This will be seen at many points. 

Formerly the musicians met at saloons to make their 
engagements, each clique or grade of the local talent having 
its favorite " joint, " whose proprietor collected his rent in 
the "drinks." The first step of the union was to rent its 
own headquarters. The next was to bring in all the local 
musicians. The two worked together, as will appear. In 
the matter of headquarters, unlike other unions, the mu- 
sicians must have a room large enough for their daily 
gatherings. The New York union provides a floor where 
a thousand or more of its members can meet every day. 
The St. Louis local accommodates a hundred or more. 
To secure such a place with offices adjoining, the larger 
locals have found it necessary to buy or build a house. 
To do this, the older ones took out articles of incorporation 
under State laws, not as unions, but as benefit associations, 
enabling them to hold property not for profit. But these 
articles of incorporation prevented them from freely en- 
forcing discipline by fines, expulsion, and boycott. The 
younger locals, of which St. Louis is the type, avoided in- 
corporation, but shrewdly resorted to the device of the 
stock exchange. The " New York Stock Exchange Build- 
ing Company" is composed of the same members as the 
"New York Stock Exchange." But the former is in- 
corporated, owns the building, and leases it to the latter, 
which is unincorporated. The Aschenbroedel Club of 
St. Louis is an incorporated body, and the unincorporated 
Musicians' Mutual Benefit Association ("Local 2, St. 
Louis, American Federation of Musicians") has a by-law, 
adopted in 1894 : — 
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Whereas the main object for the formation of the Aschenbroedel 
Club was to unite the professional musicians of St. Louis into a 
social body, with corporate powers, with a view of securing a suit- 
able property for a home; and 

Whereas, in spite of all inducements offered, a large number of 
the professional musicians are still outside of the organization; and 

Whereas, the fact is that every prof essional musician in the city 
is reaping the benefit of this organization (and with the exception 
of those that are members) without assuming any of its responsi- 
bilities; and 

Whereas, believing that every professional musician ought by 
right to be a member of this organization, — therefore be it 

Resolved, first, That in future all who are accepted members of 
the Musicians' Mutual Benefit Association shall also become mem- 
bers of the Aschenbroedel Club. 

Second, That a violation of the rules and regulations of the Aschen- 
broedel Club shall be considered a like violation in the Musicians' 
Mutual Benefit Association, and punished accordingly by the proper 
authorities of the Musicians' Mutual Benefit Association. 

Third, That the Musicians' Mutual Benefit Association shall in 
no sense be held responsible for any of the liabilities of the Aschen- 
broedel Club. 1 

The St. Louis Aschenbroedel Club has one set of officers 
chosen from the older, conservative, and commercial-like 
men, and holds only an annual meeting. The Benefit As- 
sociation, or union, has younger and more aggressive officers, 
and holds fortnightly or special meetings. The Aschen- 
broedel Club collects no dues or fees, but covers its expenses 
through a lease of its building and equipment to the union. 
It operates a bar and buffet, billiard tables, and so on. It 
never expels or disciplines a member, but, when one loses 

!The term "Aschenbroedel" is not the equivalent of "Cinderella." After the 
death of- a beloved leader in New York, named Asche, a social club of musicians, 
desiring to honor his memory, but to avoid the epithet "ashes," added the suffix 
''broedel," signifying the rollicking character of their club. The term has spread to 
similar clubs throughout the United States. The New York club was the original 
musicians' club in America, organized in 1860. Unlike the St. Louis Aschenbroedel, 
its membership is limited to those who speak German, and it includes only about 
one-fifth of the members of the union. It owns a club-house valued at $150,000. 
The local union is separately incorporated. Other nationalities within the union 
have their own clubs. 
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his membership in the union on account of an infraction of 
union discipline, his membership in the incorporated body 
is worthless. 

This dual arrangement has allowed the union to slip 
through the meshes of the law by means of a frank and 
unusual plea. A member was expelled by the Benefit 
Association for violating a sympathetic strike order, for- 
bidding him to ride on the cars of the street railway 
company during a strike of its employees. He secured a 
permanent injunction in a lower court restraining the 
officers from enforcing the order, on the ground that he 
had a property right in the sick and mortuary benefits of 
the association, and that the order of expulsion was not 
passed in the manner provided for amending its by-laws. 
The higher court reversed this judgment on the plea set 
up by the union 1 that its by-laws and regulations were 
contracts in restraint of trade; that it was a monopoly, 
in that a musician could not find employment without 
being a member of the association; that the plaintiff was 
aware of its illegal character when he joined, and had 
indeed joined for the purpose of profiting by such monopo- 
listic regulations which he had faithfully observed; that 
the benefit sections of the by-laws were merely aids to 
enforce the restrictive sections, and could not be separated 
from them; and that for the court to sustain the injunction 
would be specifically to enforce a contract with a monopoly 
or association in restraint of trade. To support this plea, 
the union submitted its constitution and by-laws showing 
its scale of minimum prices, its prohibitions, and other 
compulsory conditions affecting membership, and the 
application for membership signed by the plaintiff. The 
court, in rendering its decision, said: — 

1 St. Louis Court of Appeals, 1901, Froelich v. Musicians' Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation el al. Brief of appellant, Frank R. Ryan, attorney. 
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In the case at bar the by-laws impose on the members of the asso- 
ciation a most slavish observance of the most stringent rules and 
regulations in restraint of trade. So strict and far-reaching are 
they that no musician in the city of St. Louis; and for that matter 
in any city of the country, can find employment as a musician 
unless he is a member of the association. Such a confederation 
and combination is a trust, pure and simple. . . . The plaintiff 
is in the attitude of asking the court to keep him where he says 
he has no right to be and to retain him in a position where he may 
aid in the support and maintenance of an illegal association, 
and where he may continue to support and keep up a monopoly 
of the services of musicians. Courts have never dealt with mo- 
nopolies except to restrain or destroy them, and we decline to 
depart from this wholesome rule in this case and reverse the 
judgment with directions to the trial court to dissolve the in- 
junction and to dismiss the plaintiff's bill. Decision unanimous. 
93 Mo. App. 383. 

The legal mind is perhaps profound where it seems 
comical. At any rate, the St. Louis local thus demon- 
strated that to enforce discipline it should avoid incorpora- 
tion. The secretary has impressed the lesson on other 
locals, and has advised all that hold State charters to give 
them up or to use them for conducting the social and 
business functions of the organization, leaving the enforce- 
ment of prices and regulations to unincorporated associa- 
tions which cannot be "haled into court every time they 
attempt to enforce the discipline of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians." * 

Turn now to the New York local. Its members, operat- 
ing under a State charter granted by special act in 1864, 
soon learned its limitations. They went again to the 
legislature, and secured in 1878 an amendment so extraor- 
dinary as scarcely to be explained on modern lines of 
legislation. 2 This amendment added to the other objects 

1 International Mutician, June, 1904. 

2 Laws of 1878: "An act to amend chapter 168 of the laws of 1864 entitled 'An 
Bet to incorporate the Musical Mutual Protective Union,' passed April 11, 1864." 
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of the union " the establishment of a uniform rate of prices 
to be charged by members of said society, and the enforce- 
ment of good faith and fair dealing between its members." 
The amendment continues: — 

It shall be lawful for said society, from time to time, to fix and 
prescribe uniform rates of prices to be charged by members of said 
society for their professional services, and for that purpose from 
time to time to make and adopt such By-laws as it may approve. 
And any member of said society violating any such By-law may be 
expelled from said society (after being afforded an opportunity 
to be heard in his defence) in such manneras such society may> 
from time to time, prescribe by By-laws which it is hereby author- 
ized to make. 

By this remarkable act of legislation the New York 
musicians, twenty-five years before they joined the trade 
unions, sought legally to practise trade-union tactics. 
Yet, while the act grants certain powers assumed by trade 
unions, it fails, of course, to grant the most effective weap- 
ons of unions, the power to strike or boycott and the power 
to fine or expel a member for working with a non-member 
or working for an "unfair" employer. Nevertheless, the 
union adopts and enforces this class of by-laws, as well as 
by-laws enforcing the minimum prices. But the fact of 
incorporation gives to a fined or expelled member a stand- 
ing in court, and this is seen in the cautious use of its disci- 
pline by the musicians' union. An act of incorporation is 
strictly construed by the courts. All powers not expressly 
granted by the legislature are withheld. But an unin- 
corporated union enjoys all powers not expressly pro- 
hibited by the courts. In States other than New York 
this principle would work against the incorporated union. 
But in New York, where the courts have permitted large 
powers to unincorporated unions, they have allowed 
the same powers to the incorporated musicians' union. 1 

1 Thomas v. Musicians' Mutual Protective Union, 121 New York. 46 (1890). 
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Consequently, the union has not seen fit to abandon its 
charter, but rather has recently gone to the farthest ex- 
treme of any American union in exposing itself to attack by 
investing its funds in a building for headquarters costing 
$300,000. 

The St. Louis local worked out another legal device 
bearing on the "closed orchestra." This is the form of 
contract between managers, leaders, and members. For- 
merly the leaders were in the position of independent 
employers without capital, who contracted with man- 
agers to furnish musicians. Now the leader is made 
the agent of the musicians whom he employs. He first 
enters into a contract with the manager to furnish mu- 
sicians as their agent, either for the season or for a 
special occasion. The form covering a special occasion 
has a clause: — 

It is further agreed that if there are any bands or orchestras 
employed for this engagement who are unfair to the American 
Federation of Musicians, this contract shall be considered null and 
void, as far as the party of the first part (the leader) is concerned, 
but does not relieve party of the second part. 

The leader then makes contracts with individual mu- 
sicians "subject to the rules and regulations of the Mu- 
sicians' Mutual Benefit Association, Local No. 2, American 
Federation of Musicians, as prescribed in the Constitution, 
By-laws, and Price-list." These contracts are signed in 
duplicate, and a copy is filed with the recording secretary, 
on the pain of penalties of $25 to $100 for failure. By 
making the leader the agent of the manager instead of the 
principal, the manager is made responsible for the wages of 
the musicians, while, as agent of the musicians, the leader 
who fails to pay them can be prosecuted for embezzlement 
instead of sued for a debt, and at the same time their 
Wages while in his hands are exempt from attachment for 
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his debts. These contracts probably would be thrown 
out of court on the same ground that the foregoing in- 
junction was dissolved, although they have never been 
tested. The union has a more expeditious remedy. It 
fines or expels the leader for violating the rules, and the 
St. Louis local has collected in this way at least one fine 
as high as $1,000. 

Evidently, it is through control of the leaders that the 
union is trying to control the trade. Partly on this account 
the union has failed as yet to introduce well-recognized 
agencies of other crafts composed solely of wage-earners. 
None of the locals has a "business agent" or "walking 
delegate." Such an officer has not been needed for pur- 
poses of organization, since the trade has been fully or- 
ganized in other ways. He would be needed only as a 
detective to prevent leaders and members from violating 
the rules, and especially from paying and accepting less 
than the minimum scale of prices. The usual method of 
cutting prices is for the members to pay back secretly to 
the leader a rebate on the published tariff. There are other 
forms of rebate easily prevented, such as accepting tickets 
as part payment, giving presents, allowing one's self to 
be fined, or paying extortionate prices for articles. But 
these secret rebates are not discovered unless the parties 
have a "falling out" and one of them "turns union evi- 
dence." It was through such an exposure that the leader 
of the Metropolitan Opera in New York was fined $200. 
In lieu of a business agent the unions have given much at- 
tention to perfecting their control of the leaders. These 
are required to be members of the union, and members 
are prohibited from playing for non-union leaders. 
This, of course, subjects the leader to discipline, but it 
injects a diversity of interests into the organization. 
The result is several more or less futile rules. The leader 
in St. Louis is expelled if he offers a member less than the 
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schedule of rates or if he threatens to blacklist a member 
either for accepting other engagements or for reporting 
infractions of the rules. Again, the leaders, although a 
small minority, are likely to have undue influence through 
their power as employers. To reduce their power, nearly 
all of the unions prohibit a leader from taking a contract 
for a season engagement where he cannot personally be 
present. The value of this rule is seen by contrast in the 
case of Baltimore, where one leader has secured the con- 
tracts for all of the theatres. He thereby controls the best 
opportunities for employment of his fellow-members, and 
this enables him to control the meetings and to dictate 
the policy of the union. Consequently the scale of wages 
is lower and the conditions of employment inferior to those 
in other places, and Baltimore musicians are considered a 
menace in competition with Washington and Philadelphia 
musicians. In Brooklyn, too, a single leader controls all 
of the theatres, but this has not led to abuse, because the 
Brooklyn musicians are a small minority of the metro- 
politan union. The rule of several other unions, by pre- 
venting such a monopoly, preserves to the rank and file a 
stronger control. The Chicago local expelled a leader for 
taking the contracts for three theatre orchestras. 

A local leader is not permitted to import or "colonize" 
musicians, even if they are members of other locals, without 
the consent of his local. The case is different with " travel- 
ling leaders." There are three well-known grades of travel- 
ling theatrical companies. New York is the centre where 
these are made up, though a few go out from Chicago. 
One grade is the opera, or minstrel show, with its own com- 
plete orchestra and leader, or the symphony company. 
Such a company is independent of local musicians, and, 
like the Boston Symphony Orchestra, is able to continue 
non-union. The next grade is the "skeleton" orchestra, 
composed of three or four musicians and the leader. These 
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must be members in good standing, else they cannot secure 
local musicians in the places visited, to fill out their or- 
chestra. Last is the theatrical company that carries only 
its leader, who must be a pianist, in case he cannot make 
up a local orchestra, and must be a member if he expects 
to employ local players. If the skeleton orchestra or 
single leaders remain in a place less than four weeks, 
they do not take out transfer cards from the local of their 
origin. If they stay longer, they must transfer their mem- 
bership. Some of these leaders are not members of a local, 
and, in order to bring them in, the Federation at a recent 
convention provided a card of conditional membership 
issued by the national organization. When such a leader 
"locates," his card is converted into a local membership. 
If a leader holding such a card plays in a non-union house, 
his card is forfeited, and this prevents him from getting 
an orchestra in a union house. By means of these rules 
the Federation has effectually "unionized" the theatres 
and orchestras throughout the United States and Canada. 
There remain but fifty leaders, theatres, and orchestras 
on the " unfair list," the Boston Symphony Orchestra being 
the only important one. 

It will be seen that the musicians' union is not only a 
"closed shop" union: it is also a closed employers' associ- 
ation. The contractor, or leader, must be a member of the 
union. Consequently, unlike other crafts in the modern 
labor movement, the musicians retain the character of a 
guild with its masters and journeymen. This diversity 
of interest has led to considerable discussion and to the 
proposal that, imitating other unions, the leaders should 
be excluded, and that a member who takes a contract 
should be given an honorary discharge. The nearest that 
this proposal has come to be acted upon is at Cedar Rapids, 
where the local classifies the leaders and requires them to 
take out a leader's license, for which they pay $25. This 
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arrangement is an innovation. In other places the leaders 
are on the same basis as other members, and any member 
can become a leader simply by getting a contract. The 
musicians point out that their leaders are on much more 
intimate terms with the rank and file than are the contrac- 
tors in other trades. Their interests are the same. They 
require no capital beyond that of the others; they perform 
in company with their fellows; and they are continually 
reverting to ordinary membership. On the other hand, 
the ease with which a member becomes a leader causes a 
severe competition for leadership. In New York fifty 
musicians may be "pulling the wires" to get a theatrical 
leader's position away from him. Nearly all the grievances 
and discipline with which the union is occupied spring 
from this cut-throat competition. If the leaders were 
separated, if they formed their own contractors' association 
with their own rules and discipline, and if then they worked 
under a trade agreement with the union, the two together 
could rule out the unscrupulous leader, and the conditions 
would be bettered for both leaders and men. These views, 
however, are as yet held by but a few. To the historical 
student it is interesting to see in this belated organization 
the same forces at work which long since separated the 
guilds of other crafts into the trade union and the em- 
ployers' association. 1 

The American Federation of Musicians, as its name in- 
dicates, is a federation of local unions rather than a fully 
developed national union. While the national organization 
is supreme, yet the spirit of local autonomy is so strong 
that the delegates have withheld important powers con- 
ceded to other national trade unions. The Federation is 
prohibited from adopting a general benefit or insurance 
assessment. The revenues of the national are only two 

> A similar development, completed in the year 1902, is described in the article, 
"The Teamsters of Chicago," in this Journal, May, 1905. 
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cents a month from each member, — a sum less than one- 
half the revenue of the 'longshoremen, and only one- 
twentieth of that of the moulders and one-sixtieth of the 
cigar-markers. The locals regulate their initiation fees, 
and a local with high fees assesses the difference on a mem- 
ber admitted by transfer from a local with low fees. That 
the power of the national organization is growing is seen 
in the recent rule that this assessment shall not exceed 
$25. This was directed against the New York local whose 
fees are $100, making the difference assessed to members 
coming from other locals as high as $75 to $95. This 
question of "universal membership" has agitated the con- 
ventions more than any other, and has led to the partial 
breaking down of local barriers already described. Rem- 
nants of the barriers are seen in the rule against " coloniz- 
ing, ' ' by which a local prevents a local leader from bringing 
in members of other locals for permanent engagements 
and even for single engagements. Evidently, until uni- 
versal membership is fully established, the closed shop 
remains a local monopoly. 

Naturally, the local unions of musicians are jealous in 
admitting members, and the national organization has been 
compelled to legislate upon this subject. Each local is 
required to have an examination board to pass upon the 
eligibility of applicants, but any local rule prohibiting the 
admission of any competent musician is declared null and 
void, 1 and the applicant has an appeal to the national 
executive board. All new locals must hold their charters 
open for at least one month, and must invite all musicians 
within their jurisdiction, through the press or otherwise, 
to become members. 2 Only expelled or suspended mem- 
bers of the Federation are excluded, and these may be 
readmitted on appeal or by payment of a fine. Members 
are strictly forbidden to play with non-members, except 
in the cases already noted. 3 

1 Constitution, Article V., Section 20. 2 Ibid., Section 1. 3 Ibid., Section 16. 
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These rules maintaining the closed shop have their sig- 
nificance in view of the wide recruiting area for the supply 
of musicians. The union necessarily can prescribe no 
term of apprenticeship. A musician's training begins in 
childhood, and requires many years of application. Teach- 
ers of music are found in every considerable locality, and 
those who are members of the union are as free as others 
to organize classes and solicit pupils. In fact, this is a 
source of income to many of them. Of the thousands who 
take up instrumental music there are relatively few who 
come to look upon it as their vocation from which to earn 
their living. These must be admitted to the union, else 
their competition on the outside will menace the scale of 
prices. But there are others to whom music is only an 
avocation, at which they can pick up a few dollars outside 
their regular vocation. These, like the women who work 
at home for " pin money," are the more serious menace to 
those who depend on their skill for all their money. To 
bring them into the organization and to bind them to a 
minimum scale of prices is a decided protection to the pro- 
fessional element. Of the 45,000 members throughout the 
country, over one-half are working also at other occupations. 
One consequence of the musicians' affiliation with the trade 
unions is their rule requiring such members to join also 
the local union of their regular craft wherever such exists. 1 
Thus the musicians offer the peculiar spectacle of a union 
largely composed of members of other unions and con- 
fronted by the problem of maintaining two minimum scales 
of wages. However, this applies mainly to smaller towns. 
In such a town, perhaps, only the leader may follow music 
for his livelihood, while all the other members follow other 
occupations as well. In such a town the initiation fee is 
usually $5, — the minimum prescribed by the national 
organization. In larger towns the highest is $25, excepting 

l Standing Resolution 14. 
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New York, which in the past five years has placed it at 
$100. These larger fees tend to exclude the incidental 
musician and to reserve the field for the strictly profes- 
sional. 

This competition of semi-musicians has led those who 
look upon themselves as artists to advocate, in times past, 
State regulation of the profession instead of trade-union 
regulation of the craft. They point out that State gov- 
ernments restrict the practice of some professions to those 
who have passed a prescribed examination, and that this 
restriction covers not only lawyers, physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists, and teachers, but also veterinarians, archi- 
tects, horse-shoers, bakers, and so on. In line with these 
precedents a bill was introduced in the Illinois legislature 
creating a "Commission of Music," to be composed of 
five members selected by the governor from ten persons 
nominated by the Illinois Music Teachers' Association, 
with power to grant licenses on examination to teachers 
of music. Its advocate contended that the low state of 
their art was due to the many self-styled artists, and that, 
like other professions, theirs would be improved and ele- 
vated by legal selection of the fit and exclusion of the un- 
fit. In lieu of the enactment of such a law the musicians' 
union tries to reach a similar result through its "closed 
shop," its examination boards, and its minimum wage. 
The restrictions which the professional musician advocates 
for the sake of his art the trade-union musician enacts for 
the sake of his living. The latter frankly bases his policy 
on the commercialism which has gained control of the 
country, and which, on the one hand, sends its greatest 
of artists " out for the almighty dollar," and, on the other 
hand, "cheapens the wages of the ordinary musician by 
the same tactics that employers pursue with other hired 
help." 

This effort to protect the minimum wage is seen in several 
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of their regulations. One is the exclusion of "juvenile 
bands." A leader or teacher organizes his pupils and ad- 
vertises them under a taking or deceptive name. Their 
parents provide uniforms and instruments, besides paying 
the teacher a small sum for tuition. After a few months 
the leader takes contracts, and his pupils play in public 
for "the experience." This form of child labor is pre- 
vented by the exclusion of "incompetent" musicians and 
of persons under sixteen years of age from membership 
in the union. 

Another rule prohibits co-operative or "share plan" 
engagements, unless the same are " proven absolutely non- 
competitive." A co-operative band plays on a speculation 
for a manager, the pay of the members being a share of 
the receipts. If such a band comes in competition with a 
leader who pays the union scale, he may find it difficult to 
secure the contract. Non-competitive engagements, where 
such bands may play, are those for practice, or for educa- 
tional purposes, or for raising funds to buy a uniform, 
or for creating a class of engagements not in vogue here- 
tofore. 1 In these the band assumes all responsibility, is 
not engaged, and so does not compete with other bands. 

The opposition of the musicians to army and marine 
bands has come vividly before the public more than any 
other policy of the organization. Enlisted musicians of 
the army and navy are not admitted to membership, and 
a member enlisting severs thereby his membership. No 
member is permitted to play a paid engagement with any 
enlisted man. On noted occasions at Baltimore, Chicago, 
and San Francisco union bands have withdrawn from 
pageants in which government bands took part. Re- 
peated complaints against their competition have been 
made to the authorities at Washington, and in this even 
the National League of "artists" led the way twenty years 

1 Decisions of the President, International Musician, February, 1903, p. 2. 
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ago. The enlisted men are equipped by the government, 
and are paid a salary somewhat less than the union scale. 
They are allowed to supplement their salaries by private 
engagements. In most cases their orders forbid accepting 
less than prevailing civilian rates, but the National League 
in 1888 compiled one hundred cases of violation of these 
orders. The situation illustrates the economist's "mar- 
ginal man." In St. Louis in 1886 there were five civilian 
bands and one Cavalry Depot band stationed at Fort 
Jefferson Barracks. The five bands were at all times com- 
pelled to adjust their prices to what managers said they 
could get the army band for. The one band was a club 
used in turn on each of the others. Finally, the others 
adopted a joint defence, — a boycott. This was effective 
only where the manager needed more than one band or 
needed one band continuously. Last of all, the Federation 
appealed from the military and naval authorities to Con- 
gress, and now asks for legislation to raise the pay of all 
members of enlisted bands, "with the unconditional pro- 
viso that they shall be prohibited from playing any paid 
engagements while in the service of the government." 

It is significant that the union's antagonism does not 
apply to navy yard bands. These are composed of local 
musicians who do not take contracts as a band, but go 
out as individuals. The antagonism applies only to en- 
listed musicians, and these, by their oath of service, are 
under control of the government rather than the union. 
They cannot be ordered on strike or boycott if their 
superior officer orders differently. They cannot be sum- 
moned to union meetings or examined and punished for 
cutting under the union prices. They menace the mini- 
mum wage because they menace the union discipline. 

Immigration, too, is a menace that has troubled the 
musicians. Though themselves largely foreign-born, es- 
pecially German, yet they have taken a stand against free 
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immigration. Even the officers of the National League, in 
spite of their artists' pride, seriously contended before the 
immigration authorities that under the alien contract 
labor law musicians should be excluded, on the ground 
that they were laborers rather than artists, whom the law 
admits. The Federation, in line with its trade unionism, 
consistently urges Congress to class musicians as laborers, 
thereby bringing them under the alien contract labor law. 1 
It declaims against "the wholesale importation of musi- 
cians" as "endangering the existence of musicians in this 
country, and depreciating their opportunities to earn a 
respectable livelihood as American citizens." * It decries 
the influx of foreign bands, adopting "some high-sounding 
royal or other foreign title," "picked up in the streets of 
large cities," managed by some shrewd American, "who 
lines his pockets by adopting the degrading padrone system 
of Europe, under which no self-respecting American citizen 
can exist," and proceeds to declare such aggregations 
"unfair" and to boycott managers who hire them. It 
welcomes "legitimate" foreign bands and orchestras 
making concert tours under fair conditions, "but will 
resist to the last these fraudulent aggregations."' The 
Federation sent a circular in their own languages to the 
musicians of Europe warning them against speculators 
for the World's Fair at St. Louis, and advising them that 
they would find the cost of living five times as great as 
in their own countries.* Finally, the constitution of the 
Federation requires all members to be citizens or to have 
" declared their intention," and to complete their natural- 
ization "with due diligence." 5 Thus the closed shop 
and the boycott are the musicians' regulation of immi- 
gration. 

1 Standing Resolution 10. 2 Ibid., 1. 3 ma., 15. 

* International Musician, June, 1902, p. 9. 5 Constitution, Article V., Section 8. 
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Wages and Hours. 

There is hardly a craft whose earnings are more un- 
certain than those of the musician. The steadiest job is 
that in theatres for eight months and summer gardens 
for four months. In the St. Louis local of 600 members, 
only about 100 have these positions. There the union 
scale for theatres provides $21.25 per week, for not more 
than nine performances, up to $24.15, for not more than 
fourteen performances, to which is added one rehearsal a 
week. At these prices a musician playing every night in 
the year, with two matinees and a rehearsal each week, 
could earn $1,100. But such a feat is impossible. These 
men actually earn about $700 in eight months and $300 
in the summer months, making $1,000 for the majority 
of theatrical positions. These, of course, are minimum 
rates of pay, as are all of the other scales; and there are 
certain ones, such as first violin, first cornet, and so on, 
who receive more than the minimum. There are also 
" extras," so that a few may earn as much as $1,200. When 
the St. Louis union was organized twenty years ago, there 
were three theatres paying the above rates. These were 
not changed, but the others were raised to the same level, 
bringing them up about 15 per cent. The best men have 
always received the higher rates of pay. Their gain has 
come from regulating the hours, limiting the number of 
rehearsals, getting paid for extra rehearsals and extra per- 
formances, and prompt payment of salaries in full. 

The other five hundred musicians in St. Louis must de- 
pend for their earnings upon all sorts of fleeting engage- 
ments. It is here that the union has mainly affected the 
rates of pay and the hours of work. The "price-list" 
covers them all with particularity, and is amended when- 
ever a gap appears. Formerly at private parties, wed- 
dings, balls, entertainments, and the like, the pay was $2 
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to $4 for the night. The concessionaire might keep the 
musicians till daylight, though but a few dancers held out. 
Now the player gets $4 till 2 a.m., and $1 an hour there- 
after. Hence the dancers do not remain after 3 or 4 a.m. 
Parades were $3 for four hours. Now they are $4 for the 
first hour on Sundays, and $3 on week-days, with $1 for 
each additional hour. All day to 7 p.m., or afternoon and 
evening to 11.30 o'clock, is $10. Funerals were $1.50. 
Now they are $3 or $4 "if to a cemetery," or $5 "with 
marching after leaving the cemetery." And so on for base- 
ball, Fourth of July, corner-stone laying, flag-raising, 
dedications, saloon concerts, and the hundred other oc- 
casions where the musician softens sorrow, fires patriotism, 
or drowns bedlam. 

Several kinds of calls formerly were not paid for at all, 
but now they have a scale of prices. Members are pro- 
hibited from donating their services unless the union as a 
whole votes to volunteer, as for some great public service, 
like the relief of the Johnstown sufferers. Thus church 
music was often furnished free as an advertisement for 
other work. Now a single service is $5, and three services 
the same day $10. Decoration Day and memorial services 
were free on account of sentiment. They are $4, with 
marching extra at $1 an hour. Serenades were free, and a 
leader could control the time of his men by calling them 
together when they had " a night off " to serenade a hoped- 
for patron. Now serenades are $3 the first hour, with 
extras for marching and overtime. 

The cost of their uniforms is also a matter of wages. 
Each bandmaster or leader wishes his own uniform, some- 
times fantastic and costly. This the musician is often 
compelled to buy, and so to own, say, four or five different 
uniforms. The St. Louis local led the way in establishing 
a regulation uniform, which members are required to wear. 
It costs about $18.50, can be made by one's own tailor, 
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hence is always a fit, avoids contagion, provides a new 
suit for clear days and indoors and an old one for wet days 
and parades, and, not least important, enables the public 
to distinguish between union and non-union bands. A 
leader may furnish, if he likes, a distinctive suit, or he 
may furnish only a one-inch band with his own lettering to 
be placed on the cap. When the Chicago local, in 1905, 
adopted the regulation uniform, they were checked by an 
injunction obtained by certain leaders. This, later, was 
withdrawn, and the union uniform is in line of general 
adoption. 

Curiously, the musician 's demands have not lessened his 
calls. Guests at cafes, restaurants, and hotels were regaled 
by dirty gypsies or mandolin negroes or other itinerants. 
Now fifty musicians in St. Louis are regularly employed at 
$5 for a single day of seven hours, or $21 a week of 
seven days, or a score of other price and time combinations. 
Trolley parties have appeared. Phonograph musicians in 
New York dispense harmony to the ends of the earth at 
$1 .25 an hour. The taste of the community has improved, 
its wealth and accessibility have grown, and the musician 
gets more pay and more work. 

The foregoing prices and changed conditions pertain 
mainly to the St. Louis local. In New York the price-list 
is somewhat higher, and has notbeenchangedforfortyyears. 
The difficulty there has been in enforcing the scale. About 
300 of the best men earn from $1,500 to $2,000 a year, 
getting steady employment at the minimum scale, while 
about one in fifty of all the members gets more than the 
minimum. But the majority earn less than $1,000, and 
in some lines, like balls, the competition and evasion have 
been so great that the scale became a dead letter and had 
to be reduced. 

Although the demand for musicians has increased, yet 
there is a rule of the national union which carries the sug- 
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gestion that the doctrine of "making work" has a place in 
the craft. This law permits a local to specify the minimum 
number of men allowed to play in a theatre orchestra. 
The St. Louis local has made but one use of the law, 
namely, to require the manager of a certain large hall to 
increase the number of musicians in his orchestra, on the 
ground that the audience could not hear them. The New 
York local places the minimum number of men to be em- 
ployed in a theatre at six, but this absurdly low figure 
gives evidence rather of the musician's longing to produce 
artistic music than of his policy to make work. This is 
shown by the refusal of Henry Irving, on his first appear- 
ance in New York, to go on with the regular house or- 
chestra of twelve men, when he had been accustomed in 
England to forty. He compromised on thirty-five. The 
union minimum of six is but a feeble effort to counteract 
the managers' view that the American musician, like the 
American mechanic, should turn out more work than his 
European competitors. For Henry Irving 's stand in this 
matter the union made him an honorary member. 

Doubtless the idea of making work appeals to some of the 
locals and some of the members. The New York local fines 
a member for playing more than one instrument at a time 
at a single engagement, " this being against the interest of 
our fellow-members." For the same reason it denounces 
by resolution the " exactions of unscrupulous leaders who 
require bass drummers to play cymbals with drum while 
marching, and snare drummers to play bass drums with 
pedal attachments on single-night engagements." The 
musician, like the machinist, clings to the "one-man-one- 
machine" tradition of his craft. His arguments are right 
in aesthetics, and may be right in economics, for he reasons 
that, if the ear of the American public were cultivated to 
good music, it would demand more music. 

John R. Commons. 
University op Wisconsin. 



